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BOOK NOTES 

A reading of the History of the Supreme Court of the United States 
(Chicago, Charles H. Kerr and Company, 1912; 823 pp.)> by Gus- 
tavus Myers, inclines one to the belief that no Socialist has ever sat on 
that high tribunal. The lens through which the author has looked at 
his subject may be inferred from a reading of the index. Under 
" banks " there are 41 references. " Bribery and corruption " is noted 
62 times, "railroads" 43 times, and "land frauds" 30 times. 
Under " Constitution of the United States, its drafting and interpreta- 
tions and questions regarding," there are 19 references; and under 
" Dartmouth College case "18 references. The author's main conclu- 
sion is that " the personnel of the Supreme Court has represented the 
dominant class section or sections of each era . . . completely, con- 
sistently and accurately. ' ' He has gathered together a voluminous and 
interesting mass of material about all the justices who have sat on 
the Supreme Court, their personal friendships, their family and social 
affiliations, the history of the cases in which they were advocates before 
their elevation to the bench, and the decisions which they rendered. 
He is impressed by the fact that " the Supreme Court as a whole has 
been peculiarly free from venal corruption in an age when such corrup- 
tion was common if not continuous." His work is the fruit of exten- 
sive research. His pages abound in references to documentary mate- 
rial. As a study of the importance of judicial decision in affording to 
property that protection claimed by it under the Constitution, the 
recital is impressive. It convinces one that any radical change in the 
system found by the courts to have been ordained by the Constitution 
can be best attained through the amendment or revision of that instru- 
ment. The service of the book would have been enhanced had the 
author discussed more fully the legal issues in the litigation considered, 
made clearer the possibility of decisions contrary to those reached , and 
indicated to what extent such contrary decisions might have altered the 
course of economic development. 

If it were wise to review a book " by title only," it might be well 
merely to call attention to the fact that Mr. Allen L. Benson, the 
author of The, Truth About Socialism , has published a commentary on 
the system of government in the United States under the title of Our 
Dishonest Constitution (New York, B. W. Huebsch, 1914 ; 182 pp.). 
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But the title, in this case, seems to be ill-chosen. That the charge of 
dishonesty is not directed at the men who framed the Constitution or 
voted for its adoption seems evident from the author's approving quo- 
tation from Woodrow Wilson's Division and Reunion to the effect that 
"the federal government was not by intention a democratic govern- 
ment." The dishonest folk are previous historians. Mr. Benson pre- 
sents no facts of importance which have not already been made known 
through the researches of scholars who have written in a more scientific 
temper. His own ideals of honesty may be inferred from his strenuous 
advocacy of his proposal to repudiate every national debt in the world, 
because most debts are war debts, and war should be discouraged. The 
book contains interesting suggestions for a new federal constitution 
which shall be truly democratic. For the most part these suggestions 
are along the line of the more radical programs now being adopted in 
some of our states — initiative and referendum, proportional representa- 
tion, popular election and recall of all officers etc. Mr. Benson's 
appeal is to the emotions rather than to the intellect. Some of his 
proposals deserve an advocacy more distinctly thoughtful than that 
which he has undertaken. 

The importance of a knowledge of public law to all students of the 
social sciences is becoming increasingly recognized. For the training 
of the future lawyer, the case-book method of instruction has amply 
demonstrated its superior excellence. It is manifest, too, that the 
student of government as well as the student of law can understand 
thoroughly the import of judicial decisions only by an analysis and com- 
parison of the judicial opinions. For such students a collection of the 
important opinions is almost a necessity. This need has been most 
admirably met by Dean James Parker Hall of the Law School of the 
University of Chicago in his Cases on Constitutional Law (St. Paul, 
West Publishing Company, 1913; xxxii, 1452 pp.). By the substitu- 
tion of brief abstracts for the statement of facts in the official reports 
and by the judicious cutting down of the all-too-often prolix opinions 
of the judges, the compiler has been able to present within the com- 
pass of a single volume all of the important decisions of the Supreme 
Court in which the Constitution has been interpreted. The footnotes 
indicate the applications and extensions of the doctrines laid down in 
the cases printed, the qualifications of those doctrines and the weight 
of authority on controverted questions. The material as a whole has 
been so well selected and presented that the collection can serve as the 
basis for private study. As a source-book aid to one reading a treatise 
on the subject, it is invaluable. 
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Another important aid to the study of the public law of the United 
States is to be found in Professor Ernst Freund's Cases on Administra- 
tive Law (St. Paul, West Publishing Company, 1911 ; xxi, 681 pp.). 
The subject-matter of the collection, says the compiler in his introduc- 
tion, is " the nature and the mode of exercise of administrative power, 
and the system of relief against administrative action." Though many 
of the cases included in the collection involve the constitutionality of 
legislation, there is little duplication between this work and that of 
Dean Hall. A knowledge of the subject-matter with which each deals 
is essential to any satisfactory comprehension of the nature of the con- 
flicts which arise between individuals and governmental authorities, 
and of the principles by which these conflicts have been resolved or 
which may be discovered from the solutions reached. As the field of 
administrative activity widens, personal and property interests come 
more and' more in conflict with the decisions of administrative officials, 
and relatively less in conflict with the more general rules laid down by 
the legislature. Professor Freund's classification of his material brings 
out into clear relief the fact that the powers which may be exercised by 
administrative officials cannot be determined solely by reference to gen- 
eral principles defining the theoretical relation between the administra- 
tion and other departments of government, but that they depend largely 
upon special considerations peculiar to the various individual interests 
which administrative action may effect. All students of public law owe 
a great debt to Professor Freund for the painstaking and exhaustive re- 
search which has gathered together so much important material, and 
for the judgment and insight with which it has been arranged. 

Article iii of the Constitution which defines the extent of the federal 
judicial power, and the statutes of Congress passed in elaboration 
thereof, have given rise to much litigation. A considerable portion of 
the law of federal jurisdiction is essentially judge-made law. Many of 
its intricacies are exceedingly baffling to the lawyer, to say nothing of 
what they must seem to the layman interested only in the more general 
aspects of the interrelation of the different judicial bodies in the federal 
system. The needs of this latter class are satisfactorily met by the 
volume on Federal Procedure (Second Edition, St. Paul, West Pub- 
lishing Company, 1913; xvi, 766 pp.) by Robert M. Hughes. The 
passage of the Judicial Code since the appearance of the first edition 
rendered imperative the revision which the author has undertaken. 
This code has been printed in the appendix, together with the Supreme 
Court rules and the equity rules ; and many statutes are quoted verbatim 
in the text. The procedural side of constitutional law would not be 
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classed among the " attractive nuisances," but a knowledge of it is 
essential to an understanding of how the federal system of government 
actually operates. 

Professor Raleigh C. Minor's Notes on Government and States Rights 
(Charlottesville, Virginia, Anderson Brothers, 1913 ; x, 192 pp.) is 
an examination of ' ' the most important and fundamental principles 
applicable to good government everywhere " and "that portion only 
of governmental theory in this country that refers to mutual relations 
existing under the Constitution between the states and the United 
States." Under the former head are considered the origin and nature 
of government, limitations upon governmental powers and the various 
forms of government. Nearly all of the discussion is a restatement of 
theories which have been more fully elaborated elsewhere. Seekers for 
the concrete will be disappointed. The second part of the book pre- 
sents the arguments which have been urged by the advocates of the 
states-rights school and by their opponents. This material is so ar- 
ranged that the reader may comprehend easily the issues and the con- 
flicting arguments. According to the author, the Civil War has had no 
effect on any of the doctrines of the states-rights school except the 
doctrines of nullification and secession. The opinion of the Su- 
preme Court in Texas v. White is quoted to establish the point that the 
purpose of the war was to preserve the existing Union, not to make a 
new or different one , and that it effected no change in the nature of 
the Constitution. The book closes with an impassioned plea against 
the extension of the powers of the national government by construc- 
tion, merely because of the argument from inconvenience or from 
the inefficiency of the state governments or of state regulation. 
" Nothing is more insidious, nothing more dangerous. . . . God 
save the fair fabric of the Constitu tion from such a fate ! ' ' 

In Principles of Prussian Administration (New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1913 ; xiv, 309 pp.), Dr. Herman G. James of the 
University of Texas presents a description of the Prussian system of 
administration which will be of distinct service to those who are unable 
to examine the statutory provisions for themselves. As the author 
states in his preface, no attempt has been made to criticize the Prussian 
system or to make comparisons between the Prussian system and any 
other. His work is in the main a condensation and rearrangement of 
the statutes which delimit the authority of Prussian administrative of- 
ficers. Dr. James dismisses as unserviceable any theoretical conception 
of administration and employs the term to embrace all functions exer- 
cised by administrative organs irrespective of the nature of those func- 
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tions. His account presents the anatomy rather than the physiology 
of the Prussian system. The title of the work somewhat belies its 
scope, for the author deals with particulars rather than with principles. 
While a more analytical treatment would have been welcome , the ab- 
sence of the allgemeine serves to keep the reader's feet on the ground. 

Mr. Charles Francis Adams publishes his recent address before the 
American Society of International Law, under the title, The Monroe 
Doctrine and Mommsen's Law (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1914 ; 43 pp.). Ascribing the authorship of the Monroe Doctrine to 
John Quincy Adams, the author then shows it as an earlier formulation 
of what he calls "Mommsen's Law," i. e. the absorption by a state of 
" its neighbors who are in political nonage," and by a civilized people 
of its " neighbors who are in intellectual nonage." 

Viscount Hythe (Lord Brassey) reprints his Problems of Empire, 
with a number of added articles and addresses that he has published 
during the past twelve years, under the title Problems of Empire : The 
Faith of a Federalist (London, Longmans, Green and Company, 191 3 ; 
xvi, 217 pp.)- The chief topics considered are imperial finance, 
defense and form of government. Parliamentary government, Viscount 
Hythe maintains, is breaking down under the strain of dealing with the 
affairs of the Empire, the United Kingdom, and England, Scotland and 
Ireland severally. As a remedy, and as the essential condition to 
effective imperialism, he urges a separate parliament for each of the 
constituent parts of the United Kingdom. Lord Grey contributes an 
appreciative foreword endorsing the federal scheme. 

" The natural way to learn history is not to pore over introductory 
primers or general text-books, but to study the records of a familiar 
countryside or town, whether they be written on vellum and kept in 
the muniment chests of church hall and council chamber, or be traced 
in furrow and fence, cob and thatch, bricks and mortar over the face 
of the land." This sentence is on the opening page of A Manor Book 
of Ottery Saint Mary, by C. D. and M. Whetham (London, Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1913 ; vi, 183 pp.). There are no more valu- 
able contributions to the social history of England than the studies 
of isolated villages and parishes which have appeared in the last two 
or three years, as laboratory studies in the great problems of enclosures, 
industrial revolution, capitalistic agriculture etc. This book, however, 
is constructed on a plan of its own. Some seventy-five pages are taken 
up with a general social history of England into which is set the story 
of the manor. Then follows the text of a copy of the entries in the 
record of the manor-court, that richest of all sources for mediseval 
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social history. A short summary of the survey renders the material 
easily accessible. The general introduction is clearly written, and 
based on good manuals. The book is a useful addition to English 
history. 

With the exception of Mommsen's History of Rome, few works of 
German scholarship on the life and history of the Roman people have 
gone through as many editions as has that of Dr. Ludwig Friedlander, 
the fourth edition of whose Roman Life and Manners under the 
Early Empire (Volume iv, translated by A. B. Gough, New York, E. 
P. Dutton and Company, 191 3; viii, 718 pp.) has now appeared in 
English translation. The present translation is from the sixth German 
edition which came out in 1880-90, although the eighth and last Ger- 
man edition had appeared before the publication of the translation 
under review. The merits of Dr. Friedlander's work are beyond cavil. 
With unflagging industry and energy he endeavored at every revision to 
incorporate into his work the tried results of contemporary scholarship. 
Thus his treatise has become the vade mecum of all students of Roman 
life and history. The comparison, for instance, of the articles in Pauly- 
Wissowa with the book of Dr. Friedlander reveals clearly the debt which 
classical scholars owe to him and shows how little we have progressed 
beyond the results of his learning in the more general and accessible 
secondary sources. Yet it must be said that Dr. Friedlander, even, 
failed to keep up in all fields of research with the latest works. The 
task is a well-nigh superhuman one. The bibliographical references 
indicate that in the main Dr. Friedlander's authorities are those 
before the seventh decade of the past century. As an instance 
of his failure to keep abreast of archaeological research may be in- 
stanced the passages on the Actian Agon and the list of the amphithe- 
atres. The translator might have rendered a distinct service by adding 
select titles indicating the best recent results on all points insufficiently 
covered in the German edition. On the whole the translation has 
been well done and is a considerable improvement on that of the first 
three volumes. The accuracy of the mechanical work of handling the 
thousands of references and citations is worthy of remark. 

A History of South America, 1854-1904 (New York, E. P. Dutton 
and Company, 191 2 ; xxviii, 716 pp.) , by Charles Edmond Akers, is a 
reissue of this valuable work, which appeared some years ago, with an 
additional chapter bringing the history of the several countries down to 
date. After an introductory chapter, giving a brief Spanish and colo- 
nial background, and one on the emancipation of South America, one 
or more chapters are devoted to each of the countries of South America. 
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In these the history of each, since the middle of the last century, is 
treated with an abundance of detail. Political activity, revolutionary 
movements, and material and intellectual development and progress are 
fully set forth. Four chapters deal with the Peruvian- Chilean war and 
its consequences, while the conclusion gives some general considera- 
tions on the future possibilities of South America. It would have im- 
proved the book to have placed the material in an additional chapter 
at the conclusion of the various chapters dealing with the several coun- 
tries. The volume contains much information not readily obtainable 
elsewhere in English. 

General Rafael Reyes, traveler, statesman, diplomat and ex-president 
of Colombia, gives an interesting account of his travels in The Two 
Americas (New York, Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1914 ; xxxiii, 
324 pp. ). The volume is a translation from the Spanish of the author's 
Las Dos Americas. General Reyes has long been an ardent advocate 
of better relations between the two races of America, and in further- 
ance of this idea he has written a work, which is at once an account of 
his travels, an epitome of his observations in various countries of Amer- 
ica and an ardent plea for an entente cordiale among them. Chapters 
are devoted to the Iberian Peninsula and to the author's efforts in Paris 
and the United States in favor of Pan-Americanism. General Reyes 
then gives a vivid account of his early explorations in Colombia and 
Brazil, by which he brought vast areas to the knowledge of civilized 
man. In the chapter on the Panama Canal is found a brief account 
of the events on the Isthmus, from the Colombian viewpoint. While 
believing that Colombia suffered a " moral wrong " " by an attack on 
her territorial integrity," the author is confident that satisfaction 
will be rendered by the United States. In the latter part of the volume 
he quotes extensively from President Wilson and ex-President Roose- 
velt in support of his view. The remainder of the book is an account 
of his recent trip to the Latin-American countries for the purpose of 
observing their progress and advancement. Here he sketches without 
pretense of completeness, the history, political situation, commercial 
and industrial progress, material prosperity, and intellectual develop- 
ment of the several countries. An index would add to the value of 
the work. 

Pacific Shores from Panama (New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1913 ; xiv, 285 pp.), by Ernest Peixotto, is an artist-traveler's sketch 
book of a trip along the west coast of South and Central America. It is 
an ardent plea in favor of the advantages for winter touring of this de- 
lightful region, where the climate is all one could wish and there is much 
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to interest the traveler. The volume is written in a fresh and charming 
style, and in it artistic touch and historic allusion are ably used to whet 
the imagination of the reader. Vivid glimpses of places, the people and 
their customs, and travelers' experiences in Panama, Peru, Bolivia and 
Central America are presented. A profusion of illustrations, reproduc- 
tions of the author's excellent sketches, makes the book very attractive. 

In University and Historical Addresses (New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1913 ; viii, 433 pp.) James Bryce has not only left us a re- 
markable record of how great a service an ambassador may render outside 
his official duties yet in perfect accord with his official position, but he 
has also given us truly amazing evidence of the infinite pains he took 
in the preparation of his public utterances on all sorts of occasions, and 
fresh proof of his own versatility and genius. Who else can produce a 
volume of essays, many of them worthy of a prominent place in English 
letters, and not have a dull page anywhere, while he treats in the most 
serious fashion of art, literature, history and education in their chief 
relations to modern life and the mission of English-speaking peoples to 
the world ! Public law and legislation are treated as thoroughly and 
instructively as the one-time Regius Professor of Roman Law at Oxford 
might be expected to treat them had he remained at his last instead of 
playing a leading role in world politics these many years. With great 
tact and sympathy and an almost jealous appreciation of what we may 
accomplish if we realize to the full the greater opportunities in America, 
Lord Bryce presents the lessons of English experience in law and poli- 
tics, and inspires us with the thought that we are to carry forward the 
civilization that is our common heritage and perform the same human 
service for the world that is the task set for Englishmen and Americans 
alike. The two essays on the influence of national character and his- 
torical environment on the development of the common law, and the 
conditions and methods of legislation, ought to be made the text for 
serious study by every American lawyer and political scientist. 

Under the title Earth-Hunger and Other Essays, Albert G. Kellar 
presents a collection of the writings of the late William Graham Sum- 
ner of Yale University (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1913 ; xii, 
377 PP')- Most of the material has been published elsewhere at an 
earlier date but in such a form that it is not now readily accessible. 
The following essays are printed for the first time : The Teacher's Un- 
conscious Success ; The Scientific Attitude of Mind ; Earth Hunger ; 
Purposes and Consequences ; Rights ; Equality ; and Economics and 
Politics. The volume opens with an autobiographical sketch of scarcely 
three pages , which is most illuminating. Men who did not know Pro- 
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fessor Sumner sometimes marveled at his influence over his students. 
If they will read these three pages they will know the reason. His 
fierce honesty and his passion for what he believed to be justice are 
here revealed in a delightfully unconscious manner. Speaking of his 
ancestry, he says : 

They were all artisans and members of the wages class. It is safe to say 
that I am the first of them who ever learned Latin and algebra. . . . My 
father was in every respect a self-educated man. ... In early life I ac- 
cepted from books and other people, some views and opinions which dif- 
fered from his. At the present time, in regard to those matters, I hold with 
him and not with others. 

Everything that Professor Sumner has written is stimulating and worth 
reading. There is no doubt that the book will fulfil the hope of the 
editor that it will aid in the effort " to open — wrench open, if you will 
— the gates of the mind and introduce the impulse to independent 
thinking." 

Professor Fletcher H. Swift in his History of Public Permanent 
Common School Funds in the United States, i/gj-igoj (New York, 
Henry Holt and Company, 191 1 ; ix, 493 pp.) has presented the re- 
sults of detailed and painstaking work in the collection and interpreta- 
tion of materials difficult of access, which the author began at Columbia 
University over ten years ago. The question is asked with increasing 
frequency on all sides : What has been the character and extent of the 
public support of education in this country ? Neither the part played 
by the federal government, nor that by the various state governments 
shows any great scientific planning or appreciation of the permanent 
obligations which an adequate public school system imposes upon either 
state or nation. Even less is the relative duty of state or nation appar- 
ent from Professor Swift's interesting account of the hit-or-miss policy 
that has gradually come into being in most parts of the country. Un- 
doubtedly we shall soon have to face the question of a more or less com- 
plete reorganization of the financial support of public education ; and 
the federal government at whose doors all sorts of educational enter- 
prises are already knocking for support will have to define its policy on 
the subject of federal aid to education. Dr. Swift's historical researches 
with their illuminating comments on the sources, amounts and uses of 
public school funds, both state and national in source, will greatly aid 
clear thinking on this subject. When it can be said that " twenty- 
eight million dollars is a conservative approximate estimate of the sums 
lost or diverted in twelve states," it may well be questioned whether 
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the Federal Bureau of Education ought to remain merely an " informa- 
tional authority " or be given real supervisory powers at least to audit 
funds emanating from national sources. 

The Elements of Child-Protection, by Sigmund Engel, translated 
from the German by Dr. Eden Paul (New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1912; xi, 276 pp.), is a valuable introduction to the compara- 
tively neglected field of child sociology. Mr. Engel is more prepos- 
sessed than is absolutely required for a scientific treatment of his topic 
with interest in the relation of the doctrine of child-protection to the 
Darwinian theory of survival of the fittest, and to the socialistic critique 
of capitalism. But nevertheless any one who wishes a "lucid presenta- 
tion of the problems of child-protection," as distinct from a detailed 
description of the devices that secure it, will find much help in this 
volume. The discussion covers the biological problem (birth-rate, 
child mortality, eugenics etc.), the legal problem (relation of the civil 
to the parental authority) , the administrative problem (the civil agencies 
for caring for children) and the problem of juvenile crime. 

The Primitive Family, by Arthur James Todd (New York, G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 1913; ix, 251 pp.), is another contribution to the 
sociology of childhood, utilizing anthropological data, and concerned 
primarily with the place of the family institution in the care and train- 
ing of childhood. The standpoint is the evolutionary one: "The 
family has changed its form and function many times . . . the indica- 
tions are that it . . . will continue to change." Contrary to what is 
often said, the function of the primary family is held to have been bio- 
logic and economic rather than educational ; from the first, education 
was primarily communal and only incidentally familial. Family train- 
ing has often been inimical rather than helpful to welfare. We must 
admit the educational limitations of the family institution. 

The Relations of Education to Citizenship , by Simeon E. Baldwin 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, 191 2 ; 178 pp.), is a good-tem- 
pered, discursive and conservative discussion of its theme. One will 
find in it the reflections of a man of experience in the affairs of life, 
but little acquaintance with the prevalent spirit of educational philoso- 
phy, and, indeed, little philosophy of any kind, save of the older type 
of moral individualism. 

The Education of To-tnorrow , by Arland D. Weeks (New York, 
Sturgis and Walton, 1913 ; xi, 232 pp.), breathes a very different at- 
mosphere , as is suggested by a sub-title : ' ' The adaptation of school 
curricula to economic democracy. " Citizenship is here conceived in 
social rather than political terms ; and industrial functions are regarded 
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as of first importance in contemporary American society. Present ed- 
ucation is almost unsparingly condemned as ' ' clogged with inert and 
inherently useless items of knowledge." Although the intention of 
curricula makers has been to give knowledge that is useful in life, ex- 
traneous conditions have deflected their aim from attainment. A re- 
adjustment to a " democratized curriculum " is demanded. Samples 
of such curricula are appended. 

Work and Life, by Ira W. Howerth (New York, Sturgis and Walton, 
1913; vi, 278 pp.), may, without great unfairness, be regarded as 
giving us the obverse side of the situation set forth in the previous 
work. That is to say, it presents the readjustments required in present 
industrial activities so that they may become truly instrumental to the 
full development of all members of society. A cooperative social 
regime, initiated or rather stimulated by social legislation of a" pro- 
gressive " type, is recommended. 

Among the victims of self or society who have been the objects of 
the serious thought and effort of social workers there is one group which 
thus far has proved elusive — the group of the homeless men. The 
doctor, the relief visitor, the criminologist, the nurse, the medical 
social-service worker, share a reasonable certainty that their clients will 
be at home on their next call. The social worker who makes the 
homeless man his special interest, however, can never be sure that he 
can find his client from one day to the next. It is largely because the 
homeless man is elusive, because he stays nowhere very long that social 
workers have been baffled in dealing with him. In One Thousand 
Homeless Men (New York, The Charities Publication Committee, 
r<)iT ; xxiii, 374 pp.), however, Mrs. Alice W. Solenberger has given 
us the record of one social worker's attempt to learn something about 
him and her efforts to apply to him and his needs some of the methods 
which have succeeded with resident destitute families. The two con- 
spicuous phases of these methods are diagnosis of need based on facts 
and individual treatment based on the diagnosis and the resources 
available for upbuilding. The author was for many years a district 
agent in the Chicago Bureau of Charities. During her incumbency the 
one thousand men, whose histories provide the material for the book, 
passed through her office seeking help for the various misfortunes in 
which they found themselves. In her earnest desire to be of the utmost 
possible service to them the author came to know about most of them 
pretty much everything that could have a bearing on their welfare. 
This knowledge she classified, analyzed and interpreted until as pub- 
lished it is a mine of information regarding a puzzling problem. It is 
the only work of its kind. 
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Mr. Charles W. Dahlinger's The New Agrarianism (New York, 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1913; v, 249 pp.) is an "elaboration of the 
contention that the complaints of public and private shortcomings, 
while attributable in part to many causes, are yet primarily the result 
of the unequal progress being made between agriculture and industry 
and commerce, with a discussion of measures for bringing agriculture 
to a parity with them." In order the more forcefully to emphasize the 
importance of the measures proposed, an account of what has been ac- 
complished in this direction in other countries is included. Almost 
one-half of the volume deals in a more or less general and popular way 
with the evolution of business and the results of changes which have 
been made. The sixth and seventh chapters deal with the progress of 
agriculture in the United States, and the status of agriculture in Eng- 
land, Germany and Denmark. This is largely a running account from 
public documents and foreign books, intended to show where we stand 
and what is wrong. Then come the suggestions for improvement of 
American agriculture, with illustrations from foreign lands. The con- 
structive portion of the book is the development of the author's state- 
ment that ' ' there are two forces which seem to be the agencies which 
have promoted all progress, of whatever nature and wherever made, 
Education and Money." The basis of the new agrarianism is better 
agricultural education, and better system in our agricultural credit. 

In Cooperation in Agriculture (New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1913; xvi, 327 pp.) Mr. G. Harold Powell, general manager of the 
California Fruit Growers' Exchange, offers a book which is of service 
to agricultural folk contemplating cooperative effort, as well as to those 
having an academic interest in the subject of cooperation. The author 
has a broad outlook and never fails to suggest that the economic advan- 
tages of cooperation may frequently be quite subordinate to the general 
social and community interests which are fostered through a common 
undertaking. He writes with the genuine interest of a man having 
experience and faith in that of which he speaks. On account of the 
fact that the purely descriptive parts of the book are sometimes culled 
at considerable length from government reports and other sources, there 
are occasional defects in lack of cohesion and unity. Among the sub- 
jects treated are changing industrial methods, fundamentals in coopera- 
tion, and various legal, administrative, financial and social problems 
involved in cooperative efforts in agricultural activity. Mr. Powell is 
clear in explaining to readers less informed than himself the technique 
of the agricultural process, so that his discussion of the wider problems is 
free from mystification. The book has an excellent table of contents, 
index and a serviceable bibliography. 
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Another volume on the subject of cooperation is Dr. James Ford's 
Cooperation in New England, Urban and Rural (New York, Survey 
Associates, Inc., 1913 ; xxii, 237 pp.). The book consists of two 
parts, dealing respectively with cooperative associations of working-men 
and of farmers. The author seems to be interested primarily in the 
administrative and financial phases of cooperation. For example, in 
his discussion of cooperation in the dairy industry, he fails to give 
adequate consideration to problems connected with the milk supply. 
However, the book is patently an essay on the economic aspects of 
cooperation in New England, and as such it deserves reading by those 
interested. The point is made in several places that cooperation is not 
socialism. 

A somewhat unusual work is that by Mr. Douglas Knoop, entitled 
Outline of Railway Economics (London, Macmillan and Company, 
1913 ; xvi, 274 pp.). The book is a revision of the lectures given by 
the author at the University of Sheffield, and attempts to show how in 
each particular phase the railway problem is nothing but an application 
of well-known economic theories. Thus, the author takes up in each 
case the economic law and then shows how it is applied in the case of 
railways. Although there is nothing especially new in the book, it may 
be read with profit. Perhaps the best part of the work is that dealing 
with railway charges, in which the author points out very clearly that 
the attempt to make cost or joint cost the explanation of railway rates 
emphasizes unduly the supply side of the problem as compared with the 
demand side or the marginal utility. He also restores to its rightful 
place the doctrine of ability to pay, as influencing the principle of 
charging what the traffic will bear. Altogether the volume is to be put 
in the front rank of the works that deal with the theory of railway 
economics. 

The enthusiasts for government assumption of railways will find much 
to learn in Edwin A. Pratt's The State Railway Muddle in Australia 
(London, John Murray, 1912 ; viii, 164 pp.). In a series of chapters 
gathered largely from current newspaper accounts, a most impressive 
list of shortcomings of the Australian railways is presented. In some 
cases the picture is rather overdrawn, as in the case of the shortage of 
tracks and the difference of gauge — difficulties that are not unknown 
in the case of private railways — as well as in the chapter on the traffic 
concentration of capitals, which simply represents the results of the 
application of a particular theory of rates, about which there is abun- 
dant opportunity for disagreement in the case both of private and of 
state railways. There is no doubt, however, that the comparative in- 
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efficiency of the Australian railways is clearly set forth. There is an 
interesting chapter on the recent attempt of the Australian government 
to get the railway management back into politics from which they were 
extricated in 1888. The conclusion to be drawn from the book is, 
however, not the one of the author, that the system of government rail- 
ways is a warning for England. On the contrary, the only sound con- 
clusion is that just as no form of government, whether democracy or 
autocracy, is without its evils, so also no form of dealing with the rail- 
way problem , whether uncontrolled private railways, government con- 
trol of private railways, or government management of railways, is with- 
out its drawbacks. But the author's exposition may well be pondered by 
those who believe on a priori grounds that government management 
of railways in a democracy will be attended with a degree of efficiency 
at all comparable with that of private railways. 

Such books as Mr. Samuel O. Dunn's Government Ownership of 
Railways (New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1913 ; viii, 400 pp.) 
should do much to remove the mild stigma that technical and academic 
circles sometimes attach to the " popularizer." His book is a fine 
example of the good work that can be done with secondary sources, if 
they are used with thoroughness and judgment. It is, in essence, a 
comparative study of the railway systems of the world as an aid to 
solving the question whether public ownership in the United States 
would be desirable. The spirit of the book is fair and temperate, 
though the same could not always be said for the sources of certain of 
the quotations used. The author uses figures freely and intelligibly, 
and so far as the reviewer has observed , he has resisted the gross temp- 
tations to unfairness that beset the user of statistics. In the compari- 
sons of costs and efficiency the thing most needed is an indication how 
much ought to be allowed for the differences in length of haul, density 
of traffic and character of service which make it so difficult to draw 
confident conclusions. The author's decision is clearly against public 
ownership. In view of the renewed discussion of this topic, the book is 
timely and should be of interest to a wide circle of readers. 

Mr. Howard Elliott's The Truth About the Railroads (New York, 
Houghton MifHin Company, 1913; xxii, 260 pp.) is a collection of 
speeches presenting rather elementary facts about the railroad business 
and making a plea for mutual sympathy and fair dealing between the 
carriers and the public. One chapter contains remarks made before 
the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce in 1905, and this is 
naturally a more careful bit of argument than are the more popular 
addresses. Mr. Elliott is opposed to giving the general rate-making 
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power to a commission (this previous to the passage of the Hepburn 
Act) on the ground that to do so would lead to flat mileage rates. He 
seems to ignore other systems of charges based on scientific allowance 
for the various elements of cost — distance included. We are told that 
earnings must be higher if capital is to be attracted to make needed 
extensions. " Take away the hope of profit and the individual will not 
take the risk of loss " (page 67). We are also told that the funds, if 
not contributed out of earnings, must be borrowed (page 66), but we 
are not told where the " hope of profit" to the prospective bondholder 
comes in. Railroads want higher rates to build up a surplus earning 
power that will enable them to float bonds at lower rates of return than 
at present, not higher. And if bonds are the only securities to be issued 
in the future what will become of the proportion of bonds and stocks? 
The bonds in the hands of the public are vastly more than the stocks 
already — a fact which is enough in itself to account for some difficulty 
in marketing new issues. Mr. Elliott admits abuses of private cars and 
private spur tracks, but believes they will cure themselves. His general 
attitude is that of one who has worked hard at a big job and who feels 
that he can do it better if laws do not invade his province and hamper 
his arm. 

The character of Professor A. M. Sakolski's American Railroad 
Economics (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1913 ; xii, 295 pp.) 
is not just what the title would suggest, save to those who are accus- 
tomed to the modern tendency to give the name " economics " to 
studies of the arts of private finance and successful industrial manage- 
ment. Written primarily as a text for investors, the book contains 
much that should be a part of civil-service tests for responsible posi- 
tions in the work of public regulation. It includes a survey of railroad 
systems and a study of the elements of economical construction and 
operation, traffic statistics, finance and accounts. The theory of rates 
and public regulation are dismissed in a short preliminary chapter with 
conclusions that are rather negative. The material is well organized 
and the treatment is practical, clear and concise, although perhaps the 
discussion of profit-and-loss accounts could be made plainer by some 
rearrangements. It is not easy to explain the intricacies of corporate 
accounting so that he who runs may read. Much is made of the prin- 
ciple that in judging the wisdom of new constructions or improvements 
the test is financial profit, not technical perfection, and it is evident 
that there is no formula for applying this test. Nowhere in the study 
of accounts and statistics is there any such test formula that will obviate 
the need of a lot of common sense to make the figures give true answers 
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to the very varied questions that arise. The book is not free from flaws 
of rhetoric or from occasional doubtful statements. It might be hard 
to prove, for example, that the tapering of freight rates is really " due 
almost entirely to uniformity of terminal charges " (page 147). How- 
ever, it is a very good book, and should prove useful as handbook or as 
text, subject to possible changes in the form of accounts prescribed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The publications of the La Salle Extension University non-resident 
course in interstate commerce are intended for the technical training 
of traffic men. Professor E. R. Dewsnup's Freight Classification 
(Three volumes. Chicago, La Salle Extension University, 1913 ; 
304 pp.) deals with the development and organization of the present 
system of classifications, the boundaries of the various classifications 
and the traffic to which each applies, the rules as to carload shipments, 
packing, loading, special services etc., and then passes on to matters 
of more general interest, treating the history and problems of uniform 
classification, the principles underlying the various rules and require- 
ments, and the theory of rates, so far as that is involved in classification. 
The series concludes with a bibliography and a separate section of 
appendixes, consisting chiefly of lists of the stations covered by the 
group-names used in the traffic phraseology, and tables showing the 
territorial application of the various classifications in detail. A short 
glossary of technical terms and abbreviations is also included. The 
author believes that uniform classification is coming, and that the result 
will be great expense and disturbance, and a multiplication of commo- 
dity rates, all of which leads him to ' ' doubt whether the change would 
be worth the trouble." In the theoretical section of the work, Professor 
Dewsnup uses well-chosen citations from the rulings of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Perhaps he is unduly pessimistic as to the 
possibility of making cost statistics of some practical use in fixing 
relative charges. 

Mr. J. F. Morton's pamphlet on Routing Freight Shipments (Chi- 
cago, La Salle Extension University, 1913 ; 27 pp.) is a guide to ship- 
pers, showing methods of determining the quickest and safest route. 
They must study the number and kind of transfers needed and be on 
guard lest the railroads, for purposes incidental to their own traffic 
agreements, carry the freight around unnecessary loops or perhaps 
through the destination, around a loop and back a second time. The 
pamphlet is very condensed and assumes that the reader is familiar with 
the idiom of the trade. 

Stock Exchanges have been the cause of a considerable literary pro- 
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duct in the last few years, owing to the agitation for corporation and 
financial reform. In A Handbook of Stock Exchange Laws (Garden 
City, Doubleday, Page and Company, 1914 ; ix, 290 pp.) Mr. Samuel 
P. Goldman, of the New York bar, has made a helpful contribution to 
this literature. Mr. Goldman deals in his book with the New York 
Stock Exchange alone, but the preeminence of that institution justifies 
such selective treatment. He sets forth not only the relevant laws and 
decisions of the state of New York but also the constitution and by- 
laws of the Stock Exchange itself, with the court interpretations that 
have from time to time been given of this constitution. The book is 
written with lawyer-like directness and precision and is well indexed. 

A technical treatise that runs through three editions in eight years 
must be meritorious. Messrs. F. B. Kirkbride and J. E. Sterrett may 
therefore justly conclude that they have achieved a work of merit in 
their book, The Modern Trust Company (New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1913 ; xiii, 319 pp.), the fourth edition of which has recently 
appeared. Developments in the field of legislative restriction of trust 
companies came so fast in the years following the panic of 1907 that 
much of what appeared in the earlier editions proved out of date and 
misleading, and necessitated revision if the book was to hold its place 
as the standard authority. Besides bringing the material down to date, 
the authors also revised the bibliographical list. As heretofore, the 
book is indispensable to the student of American banking. 

The series of lectures delivered by Mr. Hartley Withers to members 
of the Institute of Bankers has been published under the title of Money 
Changing (New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 1913 ; viii, 
183 pp.). The material, though for the most part familiar, has been 
presented with such felicity and humor that, in spite of the technical 
nature of the subject, the volume may be read with entertainment as 
well as profit. 

The Federal Reserve Act has attracted much attention abroad be- 
cause of the influence on the world's money markets which the reform 
of the American system and the probable release of gold in consequence 
thereof is certain to exercise. In Germany Dr. Richard Hauser has 
prepared an analysis and exposition of the act under the title Ameri- 
kanische Bankreform (Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1914; 99 pp.)- He 
gives a proper setting for his discussion by describing the American 
system as it still exists, setting forth the evils and weaknesses which 
past experience has disclosed. He refers also to the provisions of the 
so-called " Aldrich Plan." His discussion of the new act, while brief, 
is more than a mere translation, a verbatim translation as a matter of 
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fact being supplied in the appendix. Eight pages (52-60) are given 
over to a critical consideration of the prospects of the new system. 
While Dr. Hauser finds some points to criticize, he believes that on the 
whole it represents a real achievement. 

An exceedingly timely book is The Operation of the New Bank Act 
by Thomas Conway, Jr., and Ernest M. Patterson (Philadelphia, J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 19 14 ; viii, 431 pp.). This book appeared a few 
weeks after the new Federal Reserve Act received the signature of the 
president, and in some ways it is rather remarkable that so large and 
comprehensive a work could be written about an act that was not yet 
in operation. This, of course, robs it of a certain value, for as the 
book, was published before the regional reserve banks had been selected , 
the discussion as to the pros and contras is now entirely out of date. 
Much the same is true of the conjectures as to what will happen in cer- 
tain contingencies according as the Federal Reserve Board decides one 
way or the other. With these necessary limitations, however, the book 
is highly to be recommended as a convenient, accurate, and sensible 
commentary on the new law. 

Mr. A. Fingland Jack's An Introduction to the History of Life In- 
surance (London, P. S. King and Sons, 1912 ; xii, 263 pp.) isamodest 
and well-written attempt to trace the origin of life insurance, on the 
one hand to the guilds, and on the other to the mediaeval system of 
rents. Short chapters are added on the monies, on gambling insur- 
ance, and on the friendly societies. It is a useful and distinctly at- 
tractive compendium. 

The Economics of Business, by Norris A. Brisco (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1913; xiv, 390 pp.), deals with a considerable 
portion of the entire field of business organization. There are chapters 
dealing with types of business organizations, principles of management, 
factory efficiency, buying, selling, principles of advertising etc. The 
attempt to deal with so wide a variety of topics of necessity results in a 
cursory treatment of all. Nearly all the topics discussed have received 
more thorough and satisfactory treatment from other authors. The 
elementary character of the volume renders it unsuitable for class use 
except perhaps in high schools. It may be doubted, too, whether the 
volume will aid greatly in the design to " assist business men in their 
efforts to obtain greater efficiency." 

In a volume on Mercantile Credit by Mr. J. E. Hagerty (New 
York, Henry Holt and Company, 1913 ; xiii, 382 pp.) two-thirds of 
the space is devoted to the consideration of the origin, development 
and present status of mercantile credit. After a discussion of the 
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theory , history, instruments and kinds of credit, attention is devoted to 
the actual operation of mercantile credit organizations, including dis- 
cussions of the credit man, the credit office, sources of credit informa- 
tion, adjustment bureaus, collections and credit men's associations and 
their work. Much of the material presented is already familiar to stu- 
dents of money and banking and to well-informed business men. The 
author has pointed out the numerous defects in mercantile agency ser- 
vice. He tends somewhat to overvalue the mercantile agency as com- 
pared with other sources of mercantile information. The second part 
of the volume deals with legislation relating to mercantile credit. 
There are chapters on the various federal bankruptcy laws which have 
been in force , and on state insolvency legislation. While the connec- 
tion between the two parts of the volume is slight, the chapters on 
legislation constitute a useful supplement to the preceding discussion. 
The book on the whole is a valuable piece of work which will prove 
useful to students and teachers of business administration. 

The striking merits of Professor Philippovitch's Grundriss der poli- 
tischen Oekonomie were proclaimed in this quarterly (volume ix, page 
144) twenty years ago when the first edition appeared. It is gratifying 
to record the increasing appreciation which the work enjoys, as attested 
by the continuous call for new editions. (Erster Band : Allgemeine 
Volkswirthschqftslehre , 9th edition, xii, 499 pp. ; Zweiter Band: 
Volkswirthschaftspolitik, Erster Theil, 6th edition, x, 372 pp. ; Zweiter 
Theil, 4th edition, xi, 442 pp. Tubingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 191 1- 
1 9 1 2 ) . Although himself a distinguished representative of the Austrian 
school, Philippovitch is too broad in his training and sympathies to 
under-rate the importance of the contributions to economics of the 
English classical economists or of his contemporaries of the German 
historical school. His treatment is eclectic in the best sense — descrip- 
tions of contemporary conditions and economic history being constantly 
availed of to limit and correct the conclusions of economic theory. 
Thus the book is a mine of information with reference to the facts of 
economic life past and present, as well as a judicious presentation of 
the latest conclusions and tendencies of economic speculation. It is 
characteristic of the author's sympathy with the social reform move- 
ments of the day, that he devotes over a third of his two volumes on 
Economic-politics ( Volkswirthschaftspolitik) to measures and policies 
designed to improve the condition of wage-earners. The treatment of 
subjects like the European labor movement, collective bargaining, labor 
legislation, and social insurance is particularly full and satisfactory. 
There is also a brief but informing section on poor relief. As the 
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prominence given to problems which particularly concern wage-earners 
indicates, the author shares with most contemporary German econo- 
mists the conviction that the chief aim of governmental policy in- the 
economic field should be not more production, but better distribution. 
This accords with the view, which he also makes prominent, that the 
test of economic progress is less the heaping-up of wealth than the all- 
around enrichment of human life. For students who desire an authori- 
tative statement of the present position of economics the book is cordi- 
ally to be commended. 

In a portly volume of over 500 pages on Vauban, Dr. Fritz Karl 
Mann deals not only with the celebrated dixme royale, but with the 
whole problem of the Mercantile System. This is apparent from the 
title, Der Marschall Vauban und die Volkswirtschaftslehre des Absolut- 
ismus (Munich, Duncker & Humblot, 1914 ; xvi, 526 pp.). The sec- 
ond half of the work is devoted to a discussion of Vauban's place in the 
history of economic thought. This leads the author to discuss the 
Mercantile system in general. He takes the position that there is no 
such thing as the Mercantile system of economic thought and that what 
passes under that name is nothing but a caricature of the facts. He 
suggests as a substitute the term " the economic doctrine of absolutism " 
and points out that the economic theories of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries differ with the varying economic problems in the separate 
countries. Although Dr. Mann in our opinion goes entirely too far in 
denying the similarity of certain fundamental doctrines in all the Euro- 
pean countries, his book is exceedingly suggestive as well as scholarly, 
and will no doubt play an important role in the future history of eco- 
nomic doctrine, which, as Dr. Mann truly says, has yet to be written. 
The more special study devoted to Vauban rests on a broad foundation. 
Among the five appendices are two devoted, respectively, to du Radi- 
mont, the chief critic, and to Pescherinus, the chief German follower, 
of Vauban. 

The tendency of French students to select for their doctor's disser- 
tations studies of important names in the history of French economic 
doctrine or practice is illustrated afresh by C. Vacher de Lapouge's 
monogragh on Necker, Economiste (Paris, Marcel Riviere et Cie, 
1 914 ; 316 pp.). It is remarkable that of all the many works contem- 
poraneous and recent that have been published on Necker none has 
hitherto been devoted especially to his economic doctrines. M. 
Lapouge attempts to remedy this deficiency, and gives a good analysis 
of Necker's views on well-nigh every practical problem of the day ; but 
even he is compelled to confess that Necker made no pretentions to a 
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knowledge of economic principles, in this respect forming a great con- 
trast to his illustrious predecessor, Turgot. Professor Dubois of Poitiers 
furnishes a preface, in which he points out that although Necker was 
"un grand ministre " he was not " un grand novateur." 

Alfred de Foville, the well-known statistician, died in Paris in 19 13 
at the age of seventy. M. Fernand Faure, professor of statistics in the 
Faculty of Law at Paris, has published a useful little sketch entitled 
Alfred de Foville : Avec une Bibliographic complete de ses travaux et 
un Portrait (Paris, Librairie de la Soci6t6 du Recueil Sirey, 19 14 ; 
107 pp.). As professor at the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers, as 
well as at the School of Political Science ; as the perpetual secretary of 
the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences ; as head of the Bureau 
of the Mint ; and as a member of the Cour des Comptes, M. de Foville 
filled a number of important academic and administrative positions, the 
influence of which is reflected in the great variety of his writings. The 
bibliography, which occupies almost half the entire volume, was found 
among the papers of M. de Foville himself and contains a list of all his 
short writings and newspaper articles, as well as of his more ambitious 
publications. Professor Faure furnishes an attractively written sketch 
of de Foville's life and works. 

It is perhaps not quite so familiar as it ought to be that the well- 
known sociologist, Professor DeGreef of Brussels, started out in his sci- 
entific career a quarter of a century ago with works on economics and 
finance. He now returns to his old love with a treatise on finance entitled 
L'Economie Publique et la Science des Finances (Brussels, Larcier, 
Paris, F61ix Alcan, 1912; two volumes, 351, 245 pp.). The work, 
however, is only an introduction to the subject, occupying considerably 
less than half of the space taken by the authoritative treatise of Jeze on 
the same subject ; and if the truth be told, the treatment is not quite up to 
date. The problems which Professor DeGreef discusses are still the 
old problems of a generation ago, treated largely in the same old way, 
with little reference to some of the newer literature. Consequently, 
although the book is well written and interesting, it is not likely to 
displace the other French books on finance. 

The fifth edition of Dr. Cunningham's The Growth of English In- 
dustry and Commerce in Modern Times (Cambridge, University Press, 
1910,1912 ; two volumes, xxxviii, 608 pp.,andxii, 609-1039 pp.)seems 
to be for the most part simply a reprint of the fourth edition of five 
years earlier. This probably explains the fact why no reference is made 
to some of the important literature that has appeared in the interval, 
as, for instance, the monumental works of Mr. George Louis Beer on 
the colonial policy of Great Britain and others that might be mentioned. 
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The vicissitudes of the currency system in India were in earlier years 
matters of intense interest to monetary students. Since the decline in 
the practical importance of the bimetallic theory, however, that interest 
has perceptibly waned. Nevertheless Professor J. M. Keynes's book 
on Indian Currency and Finance (London, Macmillan and Company, 
1913; vii. ; 259 pp.), while of primary interest to English students, 
contains much that is useful to Americans. The first chapter, dealing 
with " The Present Position of the Rupee," is especially noteworthy. 
Professor Keynes (page 6) takes the generally-accepted position that 
the rupee is a legally inconvertible fiat coin whose value is fundamentally 
determined by the demand for it in relation to the available supply , but 
that this value is prevented from going much above the arbitrary figure 
of d. 16 through the legal necessity of paying rupees for sovereigns, and 
from going below d. 16 through the administrative practice of giving 
(usually, but not always) gold for rupees and of selling at a fixed price 
in Calcutta bills of sterling exchange payable in London. Professor 
Keynes's second chapter on " The Gold Exchange Standard" is an 
interesting study of what is really involved in this system as a means of 
maintaining the parity between the circulating medium and gold. 
Other chapters discuss paper money and banking in India, the use of 
" Council Bills " etc. 

Sir David Barbour, of India, has lent the great weight of his name 
to a defence of the quantity theory in his The Influence of the Gold 
Supply on Prices and Profits (London, Macmillan and Company, 1913 ; 
ix, 104 pp.). His general position may be summed up in the follow- 
ing quotation : 

Important as are the limitations to the quantity theory of money involved 
in the assumption that other things are equal, the man who has to deal with 
monetary questions can no more disregard the quantity theory in any prac- 
tical measures he may advocate than the astronomer can neglect the law 
of gravitation in studying the movement of the heavenly bodies. 

As a consequence Sir David agrees with the majority of English-speak- 
ing economists in regarding the increased output of gold as by all 
means the most important cause of the present high price level. 

The causes of economic depressions have been variously explained, 
and many remedies have been suggested for their elimination. But 
in Industrial Depressions (New York, Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
191 1 ; xiv, 287 pp.) George H. Hull, a well-known iron merchant, 
takes issue with what he calls the " synthetic" theories and presents 
an " analytical " theory of his own. In brief, he attributes industrial 
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depressions to the high prices of iron and other " construction " mate 
rials, the demand for which tends to exceed the capacity of the country 
to supply it in " boom " times. The sensational advances in prices 
cause investors to be hesitant. With the decline of this investment 
demand, the seed of depression is sown. The author supports his 
reasoning by a careful analysis of market conditions and prices during 
periods of prosperity and of depression. The appendix presents a 
series of illuminating statistical tables and diagrams. The remedy 
suggested is careful statistical studies and reports by a responsible gov- 
ernmental bureau of unfilled orders, completed construction, prices 
etc. When full information is available, the normal economic tend- 
encies to avoid loss and to seek gain can be relied on, thinks the 
author, to prevent demand from increasing beyond the capacity of the 
country to produce " construction ' ' materials and thus also to prevent 
prices from rising to the " boom " levels on which demand itself tends 
to be destroyed. As a contribution to the literature of depressions, Mr. 
Hull's book is important and suggestive. It reflects careful and ac- 
curate thinking and is exceptionally well written. 

A useful purpose has been served by Mr. Bruce Wyman's Control of 
the Market (New York, Moffat, Yard and Company, 191 1; vii, 
282 pp.), notwithstanding the fact that the present trend in Washing- 
ton is not in the direction which he advocates. His main thesis is 
that the solution of the trust problem is to be found in recognition of 
monopolistic combinations as affected with a public interest to an ex- 
tent that justifies, not their dissolution, which he regards as economic- 
ally undesirable, but their strict regulation. He supports this conten- 
tion with a full survey of leading cases and a less exhaustive considera- 
tion of the pertinent economic facts. Whatever may be thought of the 
necessity or desirability of regulated monopolies in connection with 
manufacturing and mining industries, every reader will concede that 
the legal basis for such a policy , if ever adopted , is to be sought in the 
direction pointed out by Mr. Wyman. 

A welcome addition to the literature on the Compulsory Arbitration 
of Industrial Disputes is the book bearing that title by Mr. William 
Frederick Hamilton, based on personal observations made in New 
Zealand and Australia in 19 12 (London, Butterworth and Company, 
1913 ; vi, 125 pp.). Following a careful summary of the legislation 
creating the systems of wage- regulation of these countries, the author 
discusses the reasons for the relative success of compulsory arbitration 
in New Zealand and its relative failure in Australia. From an instruc- 
tive comparison of labor conditions in the three countries, he draws the 
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conclusion that the best next step for the United Kingdom is the ex- 
tension of the system of wage-boards for the determination of wages, 
hours etc., until it embraces all the industries essential to the welfare of 
the country. Requiring the organization of such boards and giving 
binding force to their decrees would, he believes, be a more efficacious 
means of preserving industrial peace than is the more radical plan of 
compulsory arbitration. 

Seldom does so genuinely useful a book appear as the new volume of 
readings in economics edited by three members of the teaching staff in 
the University of Chicago, L. C. Marshall, C. W. Wright and J. A. 
Field. It is entitled Materials for the Study of Elementary Economics 
(Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1913 ; xvii, 927 pp.). 
Within less than a thousand pages it includes 267 excerpts gathered 
from widely scattered sources. Clippings from the financial journals 
nestle down beside extracts from government reports ; and political 
platforms are close neighbors to classic bits of economic description 
and reasoning. The aim of the editors has been, says the preface, " to 
acquaint the student with economic principles as they are manifested in 
the tangible facts of economic life," and to afford "a background of 
information which the systematic treatises on economics can hardly 
give and which the teacher certainly cannot assume that his students 
will possess." The readings had been subjected to the test of class- 
room use before publication, and as a result there is practically no dead 
timber in the book. A small part of the material, it is true, will lose 
in interest if not kept up to date, but there should be a large enough 
demand to make possible new editions almost every year. 

The Economic Utilization of History and Other Economic Studies 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, 1913 ; viii, 220 pp.) is a collec- 
tion of articles and addresses by Professor Henry W. Farnum of Yale 
University. Almost all of the studies have already appeared in prmt, 
but the author has revised his material and given it a logical and unified 
arrangement. The first three chapters are concerned with methodology, 
and the remainder of the book treats of the application of these 
methods in the several fields of labor legislation, business organization 
and charity. 

Professor Raynor G. Wellington of the University of North Dakota 
is the author of a substantial and interesting study entitled The Politi- 
cal and Sectional Influences of the Public Lands, 18 28-1 8 42 (Cam- 
bridge, Riverside Press, 1914; 131pp.). It is evidently a doctor's 
dissertation prepared under the direction of Professor Turner. The 
monograph gives a clear picture of the important role that was played 
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by the public lands in the political discussions of the day and brings out 
clearly the divers sectional interests and the political compromises that 
resulted therefrom. The monograph is a distinctly creditable addition 
to the works on American economic history. 

The latestvolume of the Hart, Schaffner & Marx prize essays is the study 
by Harry Edwin Smith of Cornell University, on The United States 
Federal Internal Tax History from 1 861-187 1 (Boston and New York, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 19 14; xix, 357 pp.). There is nothing 
distinctively new or startling in the work , which is a plain, unvarnished 
but trustworthy account of the facts , based largely on the Congressional 
Globe and the government reports. A series of elaborate appendices 
occupies forty pages, and there is a very full bibliography. 

Dr. Gustave Lippert of Austria has devoted five years to the prepa- 
ration of a huge volume on the international law of finance under the 
title of Das Internationale Finanzrecht (Trieste, M. Quidde, 191 2 ; 
1 152 pp.). The volume purports to be a systematic exposition of the 
important fiscal provisions of well-nigh all civilized nations, classified 
under convenient headings and dealing with all the important phases of 
revenue, of expenditure and of the budget. Perhaps the sections most 
significant to American readers will be the two hundred pages devoted 
to double taxation. To all those interested in foreign finance the book 
will be an indispensable work of reference. 

Professor Charles Gide's smaller book on Economics has been known 
to English and American readers for several decades. His more recent 
larger Cours d' Economic Politique has now appeared in a translation 
prepared under the direction of Professor William Smart, by Constance 
H. M. Archibald, under the title of Political Economy (London, G. G. 
Harrup and Company, 19 14 ; xiii, 762 pp.). The translation is made 
from the third French edition, and is well done. All the distinctly 
French illustrations have been purposely retained. The new work will 
no doubt be as favorably received as was its smaller predecessor. 



